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whether he employed hired labour or abandoned farming
altogether, the lord had no further need for compulsory
labour; the villeins were allowed to buy out their services,
and legal agreements on the basis of wage-contract and a
cash nexus were substituted for the natural economy of
mediaeval farm management. Every social system would
appear to contain within itself the seeds of its own decay;
and the tendencies endangering the preservation of the
manorial order were already at work in the thirteenth
century, though they were enormously accelerated in the
century which followed.
The commutation of servile labour for money rents
began at an early date1, and a variety of motives combined
to bring about the substitution of payments in money for
services in kind. As the king preferred to employ mercen-
aries instead of feudal levies, which were difficult to
manipulate, so the lord tended to prefer hired labour to
services which were often grudgingly given and reluctantly
performed. " Customary servants", observes Walter of
Henley2, " neglect their work and it is necessary to guard
against their fraud ". The payment of money permitted
the lord to determine more freely his methods of estate
management, for the system of forced labour was
attended by many drawbacks. It was clumsy, inefficient,
and a grave obstacle to agricultural progress. At the same
time, the commutation of services enabled the lord to dis-
pense with a crowd of officials and to reduce the charges
of his demesne. On his part, the tenant had everything to
gain by emancipation from the daily routine of the home
farm. He was placed in a position to concentrate his ener-
gies on his own holding and to raise produce for an urban
market, which in turn provided him with the means of
paying his rent in money3. He was also freed from personal
1  There is an example of commutation at Hannondsworth before mo :
Victoria County History, Middlesex, iL 73.
2  Husbandry, n.    Thus at Erchfont (1307) one tenant was fined for
bad harrowing, another for bad ploughing, a third for withdrawing his suit
from the mill, and a fourth for not coming to mow the meadow : Pembroke
Surveys, i. p. xci, note 2.
3  Supra, p. 87, and cf. Gras, English Corn Market, 25-28.